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AKTHUR KEMP'S LODGINGS, 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


|| GLIMPSES OF THE HOME AND HEART OF A YOUNG PROFLIGATE.— 


FORESUADOWINGS OF A COMING CATASTROPHE, 
“How long has your friend been living in Lon- 
don, Basil?” asked Mr. Marsden, who had laid 

No. 168, 1855, 


down his newspaper, and listened with a good deal 
of interest to his son’s account of Arthur Kemp, 
“ About three years, father; but I don’t know 
that I ought to call him ‘friend.’ We are on 
friendly enough terms, that’s all.” 
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“TI did not mean more than that, my boy. 
Well, I suppose that three years’ life in London 
has not improved young Kemp’s character P”’ 

“T am afraid it has not, father. But it is 
something, isn’t it? that he has kept in the same 
situation all the time. And I do think if it were 
not for Gillman a 

“‘ Who is Gillman, Basil ?” asked Mr. Marsden, 
with an air of abstraction. ‘Oh, I remember, 
your senior clerk.” j 

“Yes; if it had not been for him, I think poor 
Arthur might have been different from what he is. 
But I am afraid Gillman has done him a great 
deal of mischief.” 

** How, Basil ?” 

“T can scarcely say how,” said Basil, “and I 
may be mistaken, after all; but Gillman is not 
very steady, I think; and he has such a sneering 
way of talking about religion. He is very fond 
of pleasure, too; is acquainted with people who 
are in some way connected with the theatres, and 
often gets tickets for nothing, or orders, as he 
callsthem. He seems to know more than he ought 
to know, too, about gambling-houses, and horse- 
racing; he always goes to Epsom races, he says, 
and boasts of the money he won there, at the last 
races, Kemp is often with him at night, and 
then on the next day he is just fit for nothing. 
And besides that, thongh Arthur has a good 
salary, he seems to be always in some difficulty 
about money.” 

“T should not think our society is likely to 
interest Arthur Kem very greatly, according to 
your account of him, Basil, * observed Minnie. 

“JT should not have thought so, either, Minnie, 
if it had not been for what he said to me this 
evening,’ rejoined her brother, ‘‘ But he has con- 
fessed to me that he is very miserable; that he 
cannot forget his home, though it was not a happy 
one; and that he cannot disbelieve the Bible, 
though he pays no regard to it. He says that he 
despises himself for being such a fool, and that he 
knows it will not last long with him as it is now. 
And I do not think it can, either, for Mr. Rutland 
has more than once warned him, as he did to-day, 
that if there is not an alteration in him he shall 
turn him off.” 

“That accounts for his temporary penitence, I 
suppose, Basil,” said Mr, Marsden. ‘I am afraid, 
my boy, we shall not do the young man much 
good ; but bring him with you, if you like, by all 
means, But if your senior clerk is the sort of 
man you describe him to be, how is it he retains 
his situation P” 

“ He does not show it, as Kemp does, father: 
that is one thing; and another is, I fancy Mr, 
Rutland cannot do very well without him, He 
is aclever hand at business, and knows more about 
it than Mr. Rutland himself, who is often absent 
for days together, and trusts almost everything to 
Mr. Gillman.” 

A few days after this, in pursuance of his bene- 
volent design, Basil invited Arthur to accompany 
him, and spend the evening at his home. The 
young clerk unhesitatingly accepted the invitation, 
hampered only with the condition that Basil 
would first bear him company to his lodgings, 
which were on the Surrey side of the water, that 
he might put on a suitable visiting dress. This 





was reasonable enough; and as those lodgings 
were not far from the water-side, and Jay between 
London and Waterloo bridges, not much extra 
time would be consumed by the change of route. 

It was a fine summer evening, and the streets 
were crowded with passengers. The two young 
men crossed the bridge, arm-in-arm, and a short 
quarter of an hour’s walk brought them to their 
halting-place—Arthur’s lodgings. These were in 
a mean street of dirty houses, the ground floors of 
which, for the most part, contained small shops, 
which matched, in their aspect and contents, the 
surrounding’ neighbourhood. <A gin-palace and 
a pawnbroker’s establishment were the most 
prominent features in the scene. These trades 
seemed to be flourishing. Next in importance 
was a broker’s shop, then a baker’s, then a coal 
and potato shed, then a grocer’s shop. Into this 
Kemp led the way, followed by Basil, passed 
through it and ascended two flights of stairs, 
opened a door, and bade his friend enter. 

The room was a small one, and neither very 
clean nor very richly furnished. A narrow press 
bedstead, turned up—for the hour of letting it 
down and making the bed was not yet come—was 
the first thing which attracted Basil’s attention. 

“ Ah! my nest, Marsden,” explained the master 
of the room, noticing his friend’s involuntary look 
of inquiry—“ ‘ condemned a double debt to pay; 
a bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,’ as 
somebody says. Snug, isn’t it P” 

“Very,” said Basil; “but not quite healthy, 
perhaps, to have the bed-clothes shut up all day 
long.” 

There was some ground for this remark; for a 
sickly smell, which even the perfume of stale 
cigar-smoke, powerfully strong as that was, did 
not quench, hung about the room, and caused 
Basil to gasp for a breath of fresh air, and to wish 
himself again in the street, 

Arthur made no reply. 





He might not have 
heard Basil's observation, for he was at the 
moment stripping off his coat, which he threw 
into a chair, and then proceeded to a small corner 
wash.-stand. 

“No water, as usual,” muttered the lodger to 


himself, “I must get it myself, I suppose. 
Excuse me, one minute, Marsden: do take a 
seat—if you can find one,” he added; and saying 
this, he left the room, water-jug in hand. 

The proviso was not unnecessary. There were 
two or three chairs in the room, indeed ; but they 
were all encumbered with various articles of dress. 
Instead of taking a seat, therefore, Basil stepped 
to the window, and ventured to open it sufficiently 
wide to give egress to his head and shoulders. 
There was nothing particularly inviting in the 
prospect below and around. It was a back room 
window, and two stories below were a series of 
dirty yards, some twelve or fourteen feet square, 
inclosed within blackened walls. In some of 
these yards were children at play—such children, 
and such play! it made Basil melancholy to see 
them : in others were clothes lines and props, and 
dangling half-dried articles of apparel, which had 
once been white, but would surely never be white 
again. Beyond these yards were the backs of 
other houses like that in which he was stationed ; 
and a gloomy smoky atmosphere hung over all. 
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“A pleasant look-out that, Marsden,” said | chapel with them, or give an account of where I 
Arthur, who re-entered the room before Basil’s had been ‘to hear,’ as they said; and if I was 
survey was completed. “ What do you think of it | sulky and wouldn’t go, or say what I had done 
altogether P” with myself, there was such weeping and wailing 

“T should not like to live here,” replied Basil, | and gnashing of teeth——” 
with a look and tone of pity. “It cannot be very! “Don’t talk in that scoffing way, Kemp,” 
pleasant, nor very healthy, I should think. And | interposed Basil ; “it shocks me to hear you.” 
this is your only room, I suppose P” “Tis true, I assure you. And then they had 

“Of course; why, what should I want with such noses, they smelt out everything. What 
more? I am only here o’nights, and Sundays, and | business was it of theirs if I smoked cigars and 
not much of that. So what does it signify P” tapped a bottle of wine, now and then, witha jolly 

“Do you board with the family P” asked Basil, | fellow or two. They made it their business, 
evading the question by putting another. | though. The woman couldn’t endure the smell of 

“What, the people down below? I should smoke in her house, she said; and the man took 
think not ; that would be too rich, that would. I | to lecturing me about bad habits, and all that sort 
always dine at the eating-house, you know; and of thing, in a very impertinent sort of way. I 
have breakfast and tea at a coffee-room, and | could not have a fellow to see me either, without 
supper—anywhere, just as it happens. That’s the | their wanting to know who he was, and what he 
way J do it,” and the young gentleman, having | wanted, and where he came from; and they must 











by this time “ given himself a wipe,” as he said, 
commenced oiling and brushing his hair. 
This operation was soon over, and Arthur, 


having completed his toilet, the two youths | 
descended the stairs, and were once more in the | 


street. 


“You don’t seem to like the look of my crib, | 


Marsden,” said Kemp, as they walked onwards. 
“TI cannot say that I envy you,” replied the 
other. “I should think that you are not very 
comfortable in your lodgings.” 
Well, you are about right there, perhaps; but 


what is a young fellow like me to do? I must | 


have a place to put my head in somewhere; and 
it does not much matter, after all, where it is ; for 
I take care to spend as much time as I can away 
from that beastly hole.” 


| needs be writing home about me. So I pretty 
| soon cut that connexion. I didn’t come to London 
| to be tied down with leading-strings like that.” 

* But still,” Basil suggested, “ there are more 
comfortable lodgings to be got than that room we 
| have just left.” 

“Not so cheap, though; and I can’t afford to 
| pay for what people call the comforts of a home. 
| Hang comfort, I say, and give me _ liberty. 
Besides, it does not suit me to be far away from 
| the city, and I must have a room where I can go 
in and come out when I like, and no questions 
asked ; and your very respectable people, especially 
| if they are ‘unco guid,’ as Burns says, make so 
| much ado about nothing.” 
| All this and more passed, as the two young men 
| jostled their way along the narrow footpaths of 
the streets which intervened between Arthur 





“But why should you have a beastly hole, as 

you call it, for a home?” urged Basil. “Surely | Kemp’s lodgings and Waterloo-bridge. To say 
yon might lodge with some decent, respectable | that Basil was grieved, and in some measure 
family, where some attention would be paid to your | offended, by the tone of Kemp’s conversation is not 


comfort. And if it were two or three miles away | sufficient. . He began to reproach himself with 





|| ftom the counting-house, you would have achance | 
|| of purer air, and the walk would not hurt you.” 

| “Oh,” said Kemp, “I tried that on till I was 
| sick and tired of it. When I first came to Len- 


| don, my father wrote to a dear brother chip of his, | 


in the preaching line, to get him to look out 
lodgings for me in some quiet religious family, 
where I might have the comforts of home, as he 
| said, and be watched over, and all that sort of 


| thing that you meet with in advertisements some- | 
| times. And by that means I was hooked-on to | 


| some people out Islington way. I can’t say that 


| [hadn’t a comfortable bed-room enough, and very | 
moderate too; but, as to all the rest, it didn’t | 


| suitat all. I soon found that out, and was not 
| long cutting it.” 
| “What was the matter?” Basil asked. 


| “The matter! why, everything. I couldn’t go 
| out of the house, af night, without having the old | 


fellow at me, to know where I was going, or where 
| Ihad been. If I didn’t get to my lodgings in 
What they thought proper time, there was the old 


| woman preaching to me about the wickedness of | 
They didn’t like it if I wasn’t in to 


_ late hours. 
family prayers every evening at ten o’clock; and 
| they wanted to get me out of bed every morning 


to have prayers before breakfast, before I started | 


off to the city. Then, on Sundays, I must go to 


having, even with a good intention, so far formed 
or encouraged an intimacy with his loose-minded 
|} and prodigal fellow-clerk as to have thought of 
inviting him to his own home, and of introducing 
| him to his father and sister. He was not so self- 
| confident as to believe his own principles beyond 
the power of corruption, nor so conceited as to 
think that he could by his example or precepts 
work a reformation in a flippant youth, older than 
himself, and at least as well acquainted as himself 
with all the arguments which could be used in 
favour of sobriety, morality, and true piety. And 
what would his father and Minnie think of his 
taste and discernment in the choice of a com- 
panion? In short, Basil began heartily to wish 
| that he had never spoken of Arthur Kemp to his 
| father ; or, at least, that he had never thought of 
inviting him to his home. Certainly, he would 
not have given the invitation if he had had a 
| previous peep at the young man’s lodgings, and 
| had, a few days before, heard what, in this short 
walk, had escaped his companion’s lips. 
And yet, for what purpose had he given ‘the 
invitation? Was it not to rescue, if possible, the 
young man at his side from the slavery of dissipa- 
tion; to show him that happiness was to be 
attained in far other ways than by those of self- 
abandonment to folly. ‘The whole need not a 
M2 
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physician,” pondered Basil within himself, “ but 
they that are sick ;” and Arthur Kemp was not so 
far gone, he trusted, that a helping hand might 
not save him from ruin. Had he not confessed 
himself miserable ? And was not the very bravado 
with which he spoke of his liberty from constraint 
an unwilling confession of uneasiness and real 
bondage ? And was not Arthur the son of pious 
parents—the child of many prayers? With all 
his assumed carelessness, he could not surely be 
so indifferent to religion as he would have it 
believed. 

Basil thought all this, and more than this, as he 
walked on, a hundred yards or more, in silence by 
the side of his companion; and when he looked 
round into Arthur’s countenance, he was asto- 
nished at the change which a few minutes had 
wrought there. 

Arthur Kemp’s face was a remarkably flexible 
one. Naturally it was handsome and ingenuous ; 
but it was capable of distortion by passion, or any 
strong feeling which was predominant in his mind. 
During the conversation, a part only of which we 
have recorded, an unpleasant sneer had played 
around his mouth, and glances of recklessness and 
something akin to licentiousness had escaped, from 
time to time, from his eyes. Now, these sinister 
looks had vanished, and a softened expression was 
spread over his features; while the muscles of his 
lips worked as though with some emotion of grief 
or remorse. Basil turned his head away and 
walked on, still in silence. 

They had reached the foot of the bridge, and, 
having paid the small toll exacted from foot pas- 
sengers, they began to cross it. It was compara- 
tively deserted ; and, as though by mutual consent, 
the two young men halted when they were mid- 
way over and leaned on the balustrades towards 
the west. The sun was not yet below the horizon, 
and a few of its stray beams shot slantingly across 
the river, gilding its mimic waves, and imparting 
liveliness to the scene. 

“Are you cold, Arthur?” asked Basil, as he 
felt, or fancied that he felt, a slight shudder pass 
over the arm of his companion, which was locked 
in his own. 

“No; it is nothing, Marsden.—I wonder,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ whether you ever 
feel as I do sometimes.” 

“ How is that ?”’ Basil asked. 

“As if a quiet leap would end it all,” replied 
the young man, in a low and hollow tone; “as if 
some invisible tempter were at one’s elbow, say- 
ing, ‘ Jump, you fool, and have done with it ’"—as 
if the best and pleasantest thing in life would be 


a pleasant sort of feeling while it lasts, I can tell 
ou.” 

. ‘But why, why do you have such feelings—if 

you really do have them?” Basil asked, in a tone 

of deep concern. 

* Because I cannot help it. And, after all, it 
does not matter; what is to be is to be, I suppose, 
T have learned that much from religion.” 

** You have learned it wrong, then, I am sure,” 
rejoined Basil; “tue religion of the Bible does 
not make machines of any of us; and you know 
better, I am persuaded you do. And if such 
temptations as you speak of do come into your 
mind—temptations which if obeyed would ruin you 
body and soul for ever—you know where they 
come from, and where it is said, ‘ Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.’ But, after all,” he 
added, “I can hardly believe that you are not 
joking—though it is not a pleasant joke.” 

“T believe you, Marsden. Well, it is a joke, 
then,” returned the other; “so we will drop the 
subject.” 

Basil was glad to drop the subject ; and in a few 
minutes they arrived at their destination. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ARTHUR KEMP’S VERSATILITY OF CHARACTER.—AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCESHIP REVIVED. 

Two or three months passed without any remark- 
able incidents in the domestic history of the Mars- 
dens, if we except that Basil received an advance 
in salary ; which not only added to home-comfort, 
but proved that he had risen in the favour of his 
employer, who, moreover, spoke of him as a steady 
and dependable youth, who would get on in the 
world with time and patience. 

The visit of Arthur Kemp to the Marsdens had 
been followed by no particular results ; but the in- 
crease of intimacy which it brought about seemed 
to be working a favourable influence on that un- 
happy young man, inasmuch as he appeared to 
Basil to be struggling against the untoward in- 
fluences which had entangled him in their meshes. 
He seemed, in fact, to be looking up to Basil for 
support and countenance, and to avoid the society 
of Mr. Gillman, who, he acknowledged to the ju- 
nior clerk, in a confidential conversation, was the 
instigator of many of his irregularities. Gillman, 
on the other hand, bore the desertion with philoso- 
phical calmness and equanimity, only sneering 





faintly and almost imperceptibly when he saw the 
two young clerks sometimes walking together, 
arm-in-arm, from the counting-house ; but taking 
; no open measures to interfere with their objects, 
| or to interrupt their communion. . To Basil, the 
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the ending of it—and a feeling that there is that | senior clerk always behaved with distant reserve, 
way of getting out of the world, let what will | though with no lack of courtesy. And thus, fora || 
come,” | time, matters stood in Joseph Rutland’s counting- 
“Nonsense, Arthur! You are saying this to | house. 
frighten me ; you don’t mean anything of the sort.| Arthur Kemp had made rather a favourable 
Come away; do not let us stop here,” said Basil, impression on the mind of Mr. Leonard Marsden. 
almost dragging his companion away from the side | And to account for this, we may say that nothing 
of the bridge. | could well be more diverse than Arthur Kemp in 
“T do mean it though,” rejoined Arthur Kemp. | one of his various and varying moods from Arthur 
“ Do you never have such thoughts P ” | Kemp in another of those moods. On the even- 
“I! no, never,” exclaimed Basil, encrgetically. ing of his visit, the young man appeared to have 
“ T hope I never shall.” | left behind him, on Waterloo-bridge or elsewhere, 
“Amen! with all my heart, Marsden,” said the reckless flippant style in which he had pre- 
Arthur, in a lighter tone. “It isn’t altogether | viously indulged, and carried with him into the 
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presence of Basil’s father and sister the manners | from Thames-street to the Strand, entered the 
and bearing only of a well-educated, ingenuous, | narrow street known unto the initiated by the 
frank-hearted, and high-spirited youth. We have | fond abbreviation “ The Row,” otherwise called, 
written many pages in vain, if our readers have not | by the uninitiated, Paternoster-row ; and with very 
perceived in Mr. Marsden a good-tempered indo- | little reverence, we grieve to say, for the vener- 
lence of character, and a bluntness of perception | able and awful associations connected with that 
which prevented the exercise of unfriendly suspi- | very narrow, crooked, inconvenient, and withal 
cion; and if Basil was more quick of apprehension, | comparatively quiet little strip of the great city, 
our readers will also remember that he was not | he loitered on, bestowing now and then a careless 
above eighteen years old—an age at which suspi- | glance on the shop-windows as he passed. 





























cion is not only unnatural, but especially unlovely, 
and, we may add, suspicious also. 
advisedly and deliberately. Suspicion is the unto- 
ward offspring of experience; and we never met 
with a young person who was precociously suspi- 
cious of others who was himself worthy of impli- 
cit confidence. 

Basil was puzzled, certainly, by the changeable 
and, in many respects, strange demeanour of Ar- 
thur Kemp; but he thought the best of him, and 
not the worst: and when his father expressed his 
gratification with the visit, and said that he was 
agreeably disappointed in his son’s new acquaint- 
ance, and hoped that he would come and see them 
again—as often, indeed, as he pleased—Basil took 
heart of grace, and, for a time at least, held his 
prudential scruples in abeyance. 

Nor was Arthur Kemp to be charged with in- 
tentional hypocrisy in adapting his conduct to the 
society in which he found himself. He really 
liked his evening visit ; and, without any further 
restraint upon himself than that of avoiding man- 
ners and topics of conversation which he rightly 


judged would be disagreeable to his host, he un- 
intentionally passed himself off as far more igno- 
rant and innocent of the naughty ways of the world 
than his experience would have warranted. He 
gladly, also, accepted the overtures then made to 
him, and, without obtruding himself too often, had 
gained a footing in Basil’s home as a favoured 


and pleasant occasional guest. He even consulted 
Basil upon a change of lodgings, and declared his 
resolution of living a more steady and rational 
a ~¥ that of which he had formerly somewhat 
oasted. 


This was the posture of affairs when a circum- | 


stance occurred which introduced Basil himself 
into another circle of friends. 

Our readers will not have forgotten a certain 
scrap of cancelled copy which fell into _— 
hands while he was performing the office of ama- 
nuensis to Mr. Douglas, and which he devotedly 
treasured in his pocket-book. We shall attribute 
no particularly culpable emotions to our young 
friend, if we suppose that he sometimes spread that 
bit of spoiled paper before him with a feeling of 
regret that the fair vision of Rosa Douglas had so 
soon vanished, and that his acquaintance with 
Rosa’s father had terminated as abruptly as it 
had commenced. A year had now passed away 
since he had rescued that piece of waste paper 
from being twisted into pipe-lights—to which ig- 
nominious use Mr. Douglas would have reduced it 
--and Rosa Douglas could certainly never have 
Imagined, when she cast it aside, how great a value 
would thereafter attach to that worthless fragment 
of her manuscript. 

It came to pass, one evening, that Basil, slightly 


diverging from his usual and more direct route | 


—i 


We say this | 








He presently came to a full stop, however, be- 
fore one window which was lighted with a single 
gas-burner, and which displayed a few books 
opened at the title-page, on one of which he acci- 
dentally observed the name of Douglas: and a 
further examination of the title conginced him 
that the book was one, in the authorship of some 
portion of which he might claim as large and im- 
portant a share as is generally conceded to the 
merits of an organ-blower in the performances of 
an orchestra. And though Basil was more modest 
than the celebrated gentleman of the latter fra- 
ternity, who extracted from his baffled and irritated 
superior the acknowledgment that it was “ WE” 
who played, he nevertheless felt some slight and 
gentle buddings of the pride of authorship swell- 
ing within him. It will be pleasant to see myself 
in print, thought Basil, though I did nothing but 
copy; and, after a momentary debate with pru- 
dence, he entered the shop and demanded a sight 
of the book. 

He had glanced hastily over its pages, and was 
laying down two half-crowns—the price of the 
volume—upon the counter, when he felt a hand 
upon his shoulder, and hastily turning, he found 
himself face to face with Mr. Douglas himself— 
who, while Basil was thus employed, had passed 
out of the publisher’s private room, at the back of 
the shop, on his way into the street, and had thus 
come in contact with his former assistant. 

Basil’s countenance lighted up as he shook hands 
with Mr. Douglas. 

“But this is not fair, Mr. Marsden,” said the 
latter. “ If I had known where to find you, you 
would have had a presentation copy before now: 
so put up your half-crowns, my young friend. Mr. 
W. and I will settle that matter between us.” After 
a few more words of explanation Basil did as he 
was bid; and, thanking his friend, was about to 
wish him good evening. 

“Tam going homeward too,” said Mr. Douglas ; 
“ perhaps our way may lay in the same direction.” 

“We live in the Strand,” said Basil. 

“ And I in Chelsea—that haunt of authors from 
time immemorial—and my way home is through 
the Strand. Take my arm, Mr. Marsden.” 

They talked about a good many things as they 
went along, and about a good many persons; but 
not a word about Rosa. Mr. Douglas congratu- 
lated Basil on his position and prospects, and 
wished him further and more abundant success ; 
and it was natural—when they reached Mr. Hare- 
bell’s—that Basil should invite Mr. Douglas to 
step up and see his father. Mr. Douglas declined 
this, on the plea of haste, but promised that he 
would—if he might—renew acquaintance with the 
elder Marsden at some more convenient season. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Basil must come and see him; 
and as Chelsea was but “a Sabbath day’s journey ” 
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from the Strand, if Basil could put up with the 
customs of a very sober and precise family, who 
made a point of attending Divine service twice, 
and spending the remainder of it in serious, social 
intercourse, befitting its sanctity, he should be 
welcome. Basil thanked Mr. Douglas; but, as 
he had been accustomed scrupulously to avoid 
visiting on the day of rest, intimated that he 
would endeavour to secure some less exceptionable 
period for his visit ; and, with mutual assurances 
of regard, they parted. 





BOOK-TREATMENT.—OLD WINNINGTON. 


Waar isa book? In this our day, when books 
are so plentiful and so cheap, there is reason to fear 
that we do not bestow the attention to this question 
which it merits. What is a book? such a book 
as we are willing to make, and do make, the com- 
panion of our solitary and reflecting hours? If it 
be good for anything—if it be really worthy of the 
name of a book—it can be nothing less than the 
intellectual or spiritual part of some man, or of 
some woman, excelling in some way, more or less 
remarkable, the mass of other men and women in 
the world, In cases, happily for mankind almost 
numberless, a book is some gloriously great or 
good man (all except the merely material and cor- 
ruptible part of him), redeemed from the condi- 
tions of decay and death, and commissioned hence- 
forth to dwell among us, like a beneficent angel 
from heaven, an ever-present minister, it may be, 
of usefulness, or of brotherly love and divine 
charity. Whata world is the book world! what an 
illustrious companionship does it offer for the 
gratification of our social and spiritual instincts 
and likings! The great, the brave, the self-sacri- 
ficing—the oppressed and their deliverers—the 
sages, the instructors, the benefactors of mankind 
in all ages, live again in books, and reveal to us, in 
the seclusion of our chambers and firesides, what 
were the thoughts and motives of their secret 
lives—why they lived laborious days and spurned 
the tempting delights of sense—what was the 
spiritual atmosphere in which they breathed—what 
the secret source of endeavour, never slackening 
till the goal was won. 

The comparison of books to human beings might 
be carried further than we care to carry it just 
now. Books, like men, have a twofold nature: 


paper, print, and binding, are their bodily sub- 
stances, and the thoughts that breathe along their 


pages may be called their spirit. And since we 


| justice. 





would be loth to abuse our living friend and bene- 
factor, or his dead remains, we ought not to abuse | 
a book—which brings us to the subject of our | 
paper—the treatment of books—the treatment, be 
it understood, not critically by rules of logic, or | 
analytically by rules of criticism, but common- | 
sensically by rule of thumb. 

It grieves us to see books misused—that’s the 


dislocation utterly hopeless, as though he had de- 
termined to wring its essence out of it, as men do 
perfumes from flowers, by squeezing them to death; 
so that those who had the misfortune to lend him 
a volume rarely knew it again after it had escaped 
the tortures of Ais inquisition. We do not think 
the example of the great lexicographer, in this par- 
ticular, worthy of imitation; and to those who 
presume to follow it, in regard either to their own 
books or those of their friends, we would suggest, 
that they are in fairness bound to write a folio 
dictionary before they lay claim to the privilege, 
That, in the present day, books are cheap, is no 
reason why they should be cheaply estimated. A 
good book has a right to good treatment, from its 
inherent value, which no substitute of mere pounds, 
shillings, and pence can adequately represent. 
The whole Chinese nation have a reverence, almost 
amounting to a religious sentiment, for even the 
slightest scrap of written or printed paper, and 
would account it, if not as a species of criminality, 
at least as a sign of moral depravity, that any man 
should wilfully injure a book. We must confess 
to something approaching to Chinese in our feel- 
ings on this matter. The sight of a dog’s-eared 
treatise brings on the symptoms of melancholy, 
and the spectacle of an unfortunate volume with 
its back broken and half its sheets “ started,” as 
the bookbinders have it, or of one crippled into a 
state of rickets by a lazy one-handed reader, who 
claps his heavy elbow on the left-hand page while 
he is reading the right-hand one ; or of one which, 
having been lately read, has been suffered to be 
knocked or kicked about till its corners, all un- 
cornered, show like the toes of a pair of defunct 
boots with a ragged stocking peeping through— 
such disasters as these, while they awaken com- 
passion for the persecuted volumes, arouse our 
resentment against the perpetrators of the in- 





Now, regarding books as among our best friends, 
we feel bound to stand up for their friendly treat- 
ment. Some of our closest intimates, whom we 
respect for many worthy reasons, are, we are sorry 
to say, grossly wanting in a reverence for books. 
Thus, one very excellent gentleman never takes up 
a volume without grasping it firmly between finger 
and thumb of both hands, and twisting it sud- 
denly, as it were, inside out, by bringing his 
knuckles together behind. Now, if in so doing 
he chance to have opened the volume between any 
two of the sheets of which it is composed, the 
most probable result is that he breaks the back of 
the book, especially if the book be in boards or 
only bound in cloth ; and he thus reduces its value, 
commercially, some fifteen or twenty per cent. 
Another of our friends has a knack (Johnsonian) 
of pulling at each leaf as he reads it, and thumb- 
ing and ss it like a man in the paper-market 
trying the stoutness of a sample. We happened 





| once to take this gentleman with us into the shop 
| of a well-known print-seller in Pall Mall. While 
| We were turning over a portfolio in search of 4 
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plain fact ; and we want, if, as we hope, the thing | portrait for illustration, he opened another, of new 
18 allowable, to put in a word in their behalf. | prints, and began routing through them for pas- 
Unhappily, there is a very authoritative precedent | time. The proprietor flew forward and seized his 
for the maltreatment of books. Dr. Johnson | arm, saying :-— 

rarely read a book without thumbing, twisting, | «Twill show you those prints, sir, with pleasure; 
pulling, hauling, and crushing it into a state of | but cannot allow you to handle them.” 
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“Why not ?—other gentlemen are handling 
prints.” 

“Pardon me; you do not know what you are 
about,” said the shopkeeper, as he tied up the 
portfolio. ‘ Were I to suffer you to proceed, you 
would do forty pounds’ worth of mischief in a 
quarter of an hour. You should handle no prints 
but your own,” 

The rebuke was perfectly just; and, like the 
delinquent in question, there are numbers of in- 
considerate people whose touch, albeit with fingers 
of the very cleanest, is ruin to a fine print or 
drawing, which when once crumpled, or “ kinked,” 
as the dealers say, can never again be pressed flat, 
or offered for sile as new. oks in folio and 

uarto, especially when illustrated, require as 
delicate handling as prints; and those who 
maltreat them in this respect will find out their 
error, should it ever become convenient to turn 
them again into cash. 

Some persons never lose the habit they acquired 
at the dame-school, where they learned to spell 
a,b, abs; and b,a, ba, and to the end of their 
lives hold their books by sheer force of thumb 
pressed between the margins at the foot of the 
page. If this class of persons read much, which 
they never do, their books would perish by the 
tortures of the thumb-screw. 

Books suffer from neglect as well as ill-usage. 
Damp is a great destroyer, and often works irre- 
trievable ruin while not at all suspected. Rows of 
volumes get put away, and shelved in cupboards, 
in bed-rooms, or stair-closets, against the party- 
walls, and when they re-appear show as if struck 
by leprosy—being sprinkled through with mouldy, 
saffron-coloured spots: this is particularly the 


plates—the plate-paper, which is but a thick kind 
of white blotting-paper, having a strong affinity 
for latent moisture, 

Books should be handled tenderly ; it should 
be remembered that their nerves and sinews are 
but sewing-thread and thin glue, and that they 
are not brick-bats, 
open too wideshould not be swung by a single 
cover—not thumbed like a child’s primer—not 
folded down at the corners to mark where the 
reader left off—not ground beneath the elbow— 
not consigned to the mercy of pitch-and-toss 
accidents. When read, they should lie comfort- 
ably in the hollow of the hand—or rest on the 
table or reading-stand; and there is not really 
the slightest necessity for dropping a spoonful or 
two of bread-crumbs into the narrow interstices of 
the back, or of making the leaves the receptacle of 
green or dried flowers or botanical specimens, or 
even of memorandums of any kind—all which 
rocedures tend to the destruction of the vo- 
ume. If they be good books (and if they be 
bad their owner is a bad man, and the sooner 
he gets rid of them the better) they have a 
_ right to good treatment, and should have 


1 


“We are justified in presuming that the gene- 
rality of our readers are lovers of books, and 
therefore that they will take these hints in good 





a and profit by them. It may be, indeed we 
now it is possible, that a regard for the mere 
material—book—can be carried too far; though of 





a 
—_— 


case with such as are illustrated with copper- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


They should never be forced | 


this kind of failing, for which we must acknow- 
ledge a lurking tenderness, we never knew but 
one single instance. Old Winnington was a clerk, 
and sometime manuscript reader in the counting- 
house of a publisher of little children’s story- 
books. He was a simple-minded, complacent, and 
well-meaning man, with a bosom as tender as the 
veriest infant’s who shed tears over the tragedy of 
Cock-robin. His reading was nearly confined to 
such small literature as his patron dealt in, and 
perhaps it had had the effect of preserving his 
childish confidence and unsuspiciousness to the 
period of his grand climacteric. He was a lover 
of books in the abstract—not that he knew 
much or anything of their contents—he was as 
innocent of metaphysics and all the osophies as 
he was of deceit or fraud or sophistication of any 
kind; but he loved books with a love that was pa- 
ternal, because they were books: the cruel treat- 
ment of anything in the form of a book vexed, 
annoyed, even angered him, This feeling grew 
with years, and increased to such a pitch, that 
before he was threescore he had constituted him- 
self physician-general to maimed, diseased, and 
disabled volumes wherever he could find them. He 
now began to borrow books from his friends, not 
to read but to repair them, which he accomplished 


| with a painstaking neatness not to be excelled. 
| He would pore over the book-stalls by the hour 


together, in search of some dilapidated tome, for 
which he would disburse perhaps fourpence, and 
then spend a week or a month of leisure in 
smoothing out the dog’s-ears, pasting on new 
margins, and industriously printing in with a pen 
portions of the obliterated text, for which purpose 
he has been known to make a dozen pilgrimages 
to the British Museum to repair the ravages of 
time or ill-usage upon a single volume. Times 
without number have we seen him thus engaged, 
with paste-pot, scissors, pen and ink, and a neat 
little hand-press of his own contrivance, made for 
the purpose. Old Winnington would boast some- 
times that: he never knowingly injured man, beast, 
nor book in his life. He was full of anecdotes re- 
garding his favourite hobby ; and, in the course of 
his researches, had picked up some valuable 
rarities which, in a measure, had repaid him by 
their sale for his unwearied labours. Of all his 
stories, however, we can call to mind but one, 
which was highly characteristic of the man: he 
used to assert, and we believe without the thought 
of untruth, that he was born with a reverence for 
books—that he learned when a child to read from 
one sixpenny primer, without in the slightest 
degree injuring it—that it was as good as new 
when he had done with it—and that he sold it for 
new twenty years afterwards, when he set up in 
the bookselling business! When old Winnington 
died in 1832, he left a considerable number of 
volumes, which he had repaired, behind him ; and 
remarkable curiosities of industry they were. The 
old man had learned at last to regard them as his 
own works, and so in fact they were, much more 
than they were of printer or binder, so thoroughly 
had they been reconstructed by repairs. These 
monuments of patience he willed away, some of 
them, if we are not mistaken, to the national 
library, and others to those he knew would value 
them most. Not one of them, that we ever heard of, 
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save an old black-letter Bible, did he pretend to 
have read. 

We have said nothing about the borrowing of 
books. That is another branch of the subject, 
and one which both borrowers and lenders will do 
well to study seriously. Uvon that topic, however, 
another day. 





SKETCHES OF THE CRIMEA. 

ITS GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 
WHATEVER may be the political issue of the 
present war, it has already had the effect of in- 
creasing in no slight degree the geographical 
knowledge of the community. The names of 
countries and places, of seas, shores, rivers, straits, 
and islands, are now familiar as household words 
to tens and hundreds of thousands, who had never 
heard of them twelve months ago. Not a few, 
also, in the classes of society with pretensions to 
education were then equally ignorant; and a still 
greater number were unable to affix definite ideas 
to localities which have had their position and 
character illustrated by accounts of the passage of 
fleets, the march of armies or the hurly-burly of 
camps, the flight of shells, the roar of cannon, 
the clash of steel, and the horrors of death- 
dealing fights. Who has not heard and talked of 
the Crimea, (sometimes distorted into Creamer,) 
of Sebastopol and Perekop, of Inkermann and the 
Alma, of Balaklava and Eupatoria, the Black Sea, 
the Danube, and the Bosphorus? Nobles in their 

laces, squires in their halls, peasants by their 
earths, and artisans at their craft; mammas in 
the drawing-room, and granddames in the ingle 
nook; “mine host” of the hamlet, and his satel- 
lite the ostler; village pedagogues and college 
tutors; masters of all trades, and underlings of all 
grades ; newsmen, cabmen, policemen, ploughmen, 
gownsmen, placemen, and men of all kinds; ladies 
and laundresses ; wives, mothers, and sisters of 
high and of low degree ; needlewomen and washer- 
women, housemaids, nursery-maids, cooks, scul- 
lions, and all sorts of women, have become as 
verbally familiar with a corner of south-eastern 
Europe, two thousand miles away, and a terra in- 
— a year ago, as if next-door neighbours 

it. 


It may be presumed, that while western 
Europe has received enlightenment with reference 
to the eastern, the advantage has been recipro- 
cated, at least to some small extent. The sub- 
jects of his highness the sultan are doubtless not 
_— so much in the dark as they were respecting 
the native quarters of the two great nations of the 


giaours, who have so gallantly come to their aid 
when pinched by the Muscovite. There was large 


room for improvement in their geography, 
both with reference to its extent and precision. 
Some eighty years ago, a Russian fleet for the first 
time left the Baltic, and found its way into the 
Mediterranean, with hostile designs against the 
Ottoman. Upon being informed of this event, 
the divan refused to believe it, and gravely de- 
clared the thing impossible, as no communication 
|| Subsisted between the two seas! When some- 
| what staggered in its incredulity by reiterated in- 

felligence of the expedition, the Austrian govern- 





ment was formally applied to not to allow the 
passage of the ships by Trieste and the Adriatic! 
Yet, if the laugh was then against the Turks, our 
own colonial office has much more recently been 
exposed to it. Once upon a time, a public docu- 
ment was thence issued, in which Demerara or 
Berbice, we forget which, was spoken of as an 
island ! 

About to tell the story of the Crimea, it is 
natural to commence with a few jottings respect- 
ing its whereabouts, size, and shape, with the 
general features of the region. These are points 
not yet perfectly clear to the popular mind; and 
some fog invests a question of nomenclature. “I 
say, Jack, why isit called the Black Seaf” said an 
unsophisticated begrimed youngster of the 
streets to his not less dingy comrade. “ ’Cause it 
ain’t white,” was the prompt rejoinder of the in- 
terrogated urchin. 

The Crimea is then a peninsular tract, of about 
the same area as our principality of Wales, with 
the addition of Worcestershire and Salop, some- 
what of a rough shoulder-of-mutton shape, the 
narrow part being attached to the mainland of 
European Russia, and the broad portion projecting 
into the Black Sea. This expanse—a vast, open, 
oblong basin, larger than the Baltic, but smaller 
than the North Sea—received its present name 
from the Turks, who have numberless “ black ” 
streams and rivers in their empire, as well as a 
“black” sea, the term being commonly applied to 
waters of difficult and dangerous passage, or ac- 
counted to be so by the fears of their inexpert 
ancestors. It has been distinguished by other 
and contradictory epithets. The Romans often 
called it simply Pontus, the sea. In more ancient 
times the Greeks styled it Awenas, “ inhospitable,” 
on account of the barbarity of the adjoining 
nations, and the navigation of such a spacious ex- 
panse being more perilous to them than that of 
their own land-locked archipelago. But subse- 
quently, upon Greek colonies being founded upon 
its shores, they changed the name to Huainos, 
“hospitable,” friendly to strangers, doubtless out 
of compliment to themselves. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to get rid of an ill-reputation, justly or un- 
justly acquired. The adage about once giving a 
dog a bad name was verified in this case. Not- 
withstanding the change of style, the world per- 
sisted in believing evil of the sea, its coasts, and 
everything connected with it, though only formid- 
able during the occasional storms of winter, while 
admirably adapted to navigation in general, being 
deep, and almost entirely free from rocks and 
shoals. Nor has the impression of something 
specially unfavourable in its character ceased to 
haunt the public imagination. Its ominous 
modern name has largely contributed to foster this 
idea. 

Two writers of antiquity, Ovid and Tertullian, 
have soundly abused this part of Europe—the 
former from experience, the latter from report. 
The poet, unwarily letting his tongue run too fast 
in Rome, was sent off to perpetual exile on the 
Pontic shore by Augustus, quite as unceremo- 
niously as many a similar delinquent in St. Peters- 
burg has been despatched by Nicholas to the wilds 
of Siberia. Dolorous in the extreme are the ditties 
he composed and sent home to his friends, in the 
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spot to which he was banished, somewhere near the | 
mouth of the Danube. Not a good word had he | 
to say of any aspect of sky, earth, or water—any | 
object animate or inanimate. Incessant and ab- | 
ject complaints ef the climate, the soil, the air, and 
everything—form the staple of the five books of his 
“ Tristia,” and the four books of the “ Pontic 
Epistles.” It was winter when he arrived, and he | 
survived to witness eight more such seasons. His 
descriptions of events are indeed remarkable. 

Though exaggerated by poetic licence, they sanc- | 
tion the opinion, that, in the lapse of eighteen cen- | 
turies, the winters of the region, and of great part | 
of Europe, have become much less rigorous. Be- 

yond the scene of his exile, “there is nothing,” 

says he, “but uninhabitable cold. Alas! how 

near is the end of the earth to me!” “ The snow | 
lies deep, and as it lies neither sun nor rain melt | 
it. Boreas hardens it, and makes it endure for 

ever; hence, when the former ice has not yet. 
melted, fresh succeeds, and in many a place it is | 


bad character in the esteem of the far away world, 
and been regarded as a veritable enormous Styx, 
fit only for savages to visit and satyrs to navi- 
gate. Our gallant fellows, now wintering on its 
shores, exposed to climatic severities, with every 


_ kind of discomfort, and stern war with a mighty 


power in addition, have neither imitated the poet 
in his babyish wailing, nor the rhetorician in his 
monstrous exaggerations, but have nobly displayed 
their manhood by the dogged endurance of the ills 
that are inevitable. 

The Black sea washes theCrimea on three sides— 
the west, south, and south-east. On the north- 


| east it has the sea of Azof, and its arm, the Putrid 


sea. The former is the Palus Mzotis of the Ro- 
mans, or lake Mzotis, a name derived from the 
Greeks. Its character is, indeed, far more lacus- 
trine than sea-like, the water being everywhere 
shallow and comparatively fresh. At Taganrog, 
towards its north-eastern point, the emperor Alex- 
ander sank in sorrow to the grave. Here, when 


wont to last fer two years. The Danube itself , violent east winds blow, the sea retires so remark- 
freezes as the winds harden its awful streams, and | ably, that the inhabitants are able to pass upon 
it rolls to the sea with covered waters. Where | dry land from the European to the Asiatic shore, 
ships had gone they now walk on foot; and the | a distance of about fourteen miles. But the wind 
hoof of the horse strikes the waters hardened by | shifts suddenly, and rapidly brings back the waters, 
freezing. Sarmatian oxen drag the uncouth | to the occasional destruction of human life. The 
wagons along unwonted bridges, as the waters | sea of Azof is connected with the Black sea by the 
roll beneath. I have seen the vast sea frozen with | strait of Yenikale, the Cimmerian Bosphorus of 
ice, and a slippery crust covered over the unmoved | antiquity. Its western arm, the Putrid sea of 
waters. To have seen it is not enough. I have the Greeks, and the Siwash of the Russians, is a 
trod upon the hardened ocean, and the surface of | gulf of the Crimea, entered by the narrow strait 


the water was under my feet, not wetted by it.” 
This does not transpire at present at the mouth of 
the Danube, or along the coast of the Crimea, 
though the winters are ordinarily severe. Only 
the most northerly parts are annually ice-bound, 
with the straits of Yenikale and the shallow sea of 


of Genatch. This name has excited some curiosity 
on the part of many who have been led by passing 
events for the first time to pore over charts of the 
district. Ideas of the tragic and the horrible 
have been suggested by it, as if once the scene of 
some mighty massacre, which reddened the waters 





Azof. for a time and long contaminated the atmosphere. 

Tertullian, writing against the heretic Marcion, | But its features are very vulgar and commonplace. 
in the style of the fiery zealot and florid rhetori- | The tract is ordinarily one of swamps and quag- 
cian, thus speaks :—“ That tract, which is called | mires, scarcely passable by man or animals, giving 
the Pontus Euxinus—the hospitable sea—has been | off noxious exhalations, which render the whole 
refused all favours, and is mocked by its very name. | neighbourhood insalubrious. But, occasionally, 
The day is never open ; the sun never shines will- | when the east winds blow, driving away the waters 
ingly. There is but one atmosphere—fog. The | of the sea of Azof from the direction of Taganrog, 
whole year is wintry; every wind that blows | they are forced through the strait of Genatch into 








comes from the north; liquors are only such be- 
fore the fire; the rivers are blocked up with ice ; 
the mountains are heaped higher with snow; all 


things are benumbed, and stiff with cold. Nothing | 


but cruelty has there the warmth of life; such 


cruelty, I mean, which has supplied the stage with | 


fables concerning the sacrifices of the Tauri, the 
loves of Colchis, and the tortures of Caucasus. 
But there is nothing so barbarous and miserable 


in Pontus as that it has given birth to Marcion. | 


He is more savage than a Scythian, more unstable 
than the wild inhabitant of a wagon, more inhu- 
man than the Massagete, more audacious than the 
Amazon, darker than the mist, colder than the 


winter, more brittle than the ice, more treacherous | 
than the Danube, more precipitous than Cau- 


casus.” 


This is a sample of vituperation scarcely to be | 


equalled, not to be surpassed, written, strange 
to say, centuries after Greek states and kingdoms 
had occupied the coast. Well may the poor Eux- 
ine thus spoken of, have had to struggle with a 


| the Putrid sea, covering its mud-banks, freshen- 
ing its aspect, and abating the nuisance just re- 
, ferred to. 

The Crimea is the Taurida Chersonesus of 
ancient geography, and the Crim Tartary of more 
modern times. Travellers in the middle ages 
sometimes spoke of it as an island, which it very 
nearly is, and probably once was. Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pliny, expressed the opinion that, in 
former times, the peninsula was separated from the 
continent. The hypothesis is sustained by the 
character of the neck of land connecting it with 
the main land of Europe. This is the isthmus of 
Perekop, about twenty miles long and five broad, 
towards the north extremity. Its level is so low 
that, from the centre at this part, the Black sea on 
| the one hand, and the Putrid sea on the other, are 
apparently above the level of the spectator, and 
seem only to wait a slight impulse from the wind 
in the proper direction to unite their waters. A 
wide deep trench, with a double wall of freestone, 
extends across the isthmus, the work either of thé 
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Tatars or the Turks, now dilapidated by time. 
The passage of the rampart is by a bridge over the 
ditch, and an arched gateway in the wall. A village 
has long subsisted at this point of communication. 
It formerly bore a name replete with eastern 
grandiloquence, being called by the Tatars “ Or- | 
Gapy,” the royal gate. But the Russians changed | 
the name to the more prosaic Perekop, signifying | 
an entrenchment between two seas. Contrary to | 
a pretty general supposition, the isthmus is not | 
the only route by which Russia and the Crimea | 
communicate. The “Times” of January the 16th | 
came out with the statement that a great military | 
road crosses the narrow strait of Genatch by | 
bridges and viaducts, avoiding the isthmus altoge- | 
ther, so that an enemy surrounding the lines 
of Perekop would not arrest the transit of supplies 
from the continent to the peninsula. This announce- | 
ment was given with some parade, as a discovery | 
to the western nations. But the road has long 
been broadly enough marked on the German maps, 
and the route has been followed for centuries by 
the peasants of eastern Russia, bringing provisions 
to the Crimea and taking back fish. 

While a peninsula in itself, the Crimea has two 
similar tracts on its eastern side—the peninsulas of 
Kertch and Arabat. The first is historically 
memorable as the seat of the ancient kingdom of 
the Bosphorus, with its capital Panticapeum, to 
which Mithridates, the great foe of the Romans, 
retreated in his misfortunes. It has several mud 


voleanoes and springs of naphtha or petroleum. | 
The second is physically remarkable, as a tongue 


of land projecting northerly from the former tract, 
to the distance of more than seventy miles, but 
seldom expanding to more than a quarter of a mile 
in width. Thissingular spot separates the Putrid 
sea from the seaof Azof. It ends at the strait of 
Genatch, and is the line of the military road just 
spoken of. In the year 1737, when a Russian 
army, under the count de Lascy, entered the 
Crimea for the second time, it advanced by this 
route, while the khan was guarding Perekop in 
person. The promontory is everywhere very low, 
and consists partly of shelly sand clothed with ex- 
cellent pasturage, and partly of barren saline sand, 
more or less consolidated. A few innkeepers and 
peasants reside upon it. 

By far the greater portion of the Crimea is a | 
low steppe or plain, occasionally diversified with | 
hollows, abounding with salt lakes and marshes, 
destitute of trees, but in various parts clothed 
with a luxuriant green-sward. The country is 
mountainous towards the south and south-east 
coast, or from the neighbourhood of Sebastopol | 
to the peninsula of Kertch. Bold, precipitous, 
and savage cliffs are presented to the sea, behind 
which the highlands rise with a steep inclination, | 
speedily attain their greatest height, and decline | 
by a very gradual descent to the level of the | 
northern plain. The lowest slopes and the val- 
leys are well clothed with timber, among which 
the pinus tawrida is conspicuous for its noble size 
and appearance. There are also fine oaks and 
enormous walnut trees. The summits are not 
rounded or needle shaped, but consist of extensive 
flats, forming mountain table-lands, corresponding 
to the paramos of the Andes, except in size. | 
The loftiest are covered with snow from the end of 


October to the close of May. Upon its disappear- 
ance, they are clothed with a carpet of rich grass 
through the brief hot summer, when the Tatars 
repair to them to fodder their cattle. These 
Crimean highlands contain many scenes of pictur- 
esque beauty, and also of terrible grandeur. 
Among the former, the valley of Baidar, where 
the Woronzoff and other noble families have 
princely residences, has acquired celebrity. It has 
been styled the Tauric Arcadia and Crimean Tempe. 
The vale, a spacious one, is bounded by wooded 
mountains, which have a fine appearance in sum- 
mer. The included landscape comprehends mea- 
dows, corn-fields, groves, gardens, vineyards, 
green hedges, neat villages, and clear rivulets. 
But travellers have often been rendered too pane- 


| gyrical in their cae by the hospitality of 


their hosts ; for the valley will not admit of com- 
parison for a moment with many similar scenes in 
other countries. Its glory has now temporarily 
passed away, war having disturbed its quietude 
and banished its inhabitants. A party of the 
allied troops from Balaklava recently reconnoitred 
Baidar. 

The culminating point of the Crimea is the 
Tcha-dir-Dagh, or Tent mountain, a few miles 
from Simpheropol. It rises to the height of 1580 
metres, upwards of 5100 feet, above the level of 
the sea, and is composed of grey friable limestone, 
perforated with grottoes and caverns, in some of 
which masses of ice remain from winter to winter. 
The summit, an uneven platform attained with 
little difficulty, commands, in clear weather, a 
magnificent view of the peninsula, its highlands 
and plains, the Black sea, the sea of Azof, the 
isthmus of Perekop, and the steppes of the Ukraine. 
When the condensed vapours gather in clouds 
around the top and mantle its flat head, the Tatars, 


_ who have learned from experience the usual result, 


augur speedy rain, because Tcha-dir-Dagh has 
“put on his cap.” This mountain is the Zra- 
pezus of Strabo, probably so called from the 
peculiar and well-defined shape of the summit, 
resembling an immense table. ‘tine form has 
suggested various names to the different tribes 
successively in its neighbourhood ; and the names 
are somewhat characteristic of their respective 
habits. Thus, from having been the Table mountain 
of the Greeks, fond of luxurious living, it became 
the Tent mountain of the Tatars, originally a 
nomadic race dwelling under canvass; and then 
the Saddle mountain of the Cossacks, fearless 
riders and untiring horsemen. More recently an 
Englishman went back to Sebastopol from a visit, 
with the characteristic impression upon his mind 
that it resembled nothing so much as a sirloin of 
beef. 

In vineyards and orchards planted in the valleys 
of the south, the vine, olive, pomegranate, fig, 
peach, apricot, and many other fruits are raised, 
some of which grow wild on the declivities of the 
mountains. Locusts of two species, the common 
migratory locust, and the herald or messenger 
locust, so named because it precedes the arrival of 
the other swarm, are an occasional scourge to the 
vegetation, which the Tatars endeavour to get rid 
off by beating them to the ground with branches 
of trees. The venomous insects include the 
tarantula and the centipede, found in dry timber, 
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beneath stones, and in fissures of rock. The wolf 
is the formidable wild animal, especially in winter, 
when large packs overrun the steppes for the pur- 
pose of attacking the oxen of the caravans, 
The Pactrian camel, with two humps, is a some- 
what common domestic quadruped with the Tatars, 
employed to draw their wagons and convey their 
families. Ordinarily, the climate is of the exces- 
sive kind, great heat in summer alternating with 
severe cold in winter. The thermometer often rises 
to 100 degrees in the one, and falls to several degrees 
below zero in the other. Observations made 
during twelve consecutive years near Simpheropol 
give the 8th of October as the average date of 
the earliest frost, and the 6th of April as the 
latest. 

The Crimea, in common with the whole of south- 
ern Russia, is oceasionally visited with terrific 
storms from the north in winter, or towards its 
commencement, accompanied with rain, but more 
generally with snow, one of which has been expe- 
rienced by our troops before Sebastopol, and the 
fleet on the adjoining waters. The tempests of 
the empire in general are divided into three classes 
according to their violence, each having its dis- 
tinctive name. The least violent, called the Miat- 
jel, may be passed by, as it corresponds to the 
wildest kind of weather to which we are accus- 
tomed. The Samjots, the second sort of storm, is 
more terrible, but fortunately more rare. In-doors, 
there is tolerable security from danger. Abroad, 
the traveller may protect himself by gaining the 
shelter of a forest, tying himself to a tree, or de- 
scending into a ditch ; and a large number of men 
or beasts, forming a caravan, may withstand the 
blast in an open country by grouping together. 
But woe betide the solitary wayfarer with neither 
forest, tree, or ditch at hand. The driving shower 
of snow blinds him; and no horse will move, 
though flogged and spurred to the utmost. The 
best mode of proceeding is to leave the animal to 
take care of himself, which he will do, and to lie 
prostrate on the ground, to be snowed over, only 
guarding against being buried too deeply. But 
the third kind of storm, the Winga, far exceeds 
the second in violence, though still more rare, and 
always announcing its coming by unmistakeable 
indications. When these have appeared, no one 
sets out upon a journey, not even to the next vil- 
lage, though only a verst or two off, lest the 
dreaded monster should overtake him. Precau- 
tions are taken for the safety of the houses by pro- 
tecting them on the north side with heavy stones, 
and propping them up on the south. Droves of 
cattle, flocks of sheep, and troops of wild horses in 
the steppes of the Ukraine, gather in a compact 
circle to resist the gale, if no shelter is attainable. 
But entire groups have been driven before it 
into the Black sea, or taken up from the earth 
like chaff from the threshing-floor, and whirled by 
the eddying air whole versts away. Forests ra- 
vaged, trees uprooted, villages overthrown, and 
herds of dead cattle, mark the path of the Winga. 
Happily he comes but seldom. One visit suffices 
for a generation. 

* What is the Winga?” said a stranger to a 
native, upon hearing the word mentioned for the 
first time. ‘A prelude to the Last Day,” was the 
solemn reply. 


* 





THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 


BY ONE OF ITS SURVIVORS. 
PART IIt. 

THERE was a singularly pernicious uniformity 
in everything connected with this expedition 
from its first projection to its melancholy close. 
Ministers hesitated whether to retain or abandon 
Walcheren; but they continued to strengthen 
its fortifications. Labourers were continually 
employed in repairing the ramparts of Flushing ; 
bricks and lime for that purpose were sent out, 
in large quantities, from England; and, at 
about the end of October, on the 15th of which 
very month the treaty between Austria and 
France, so hostile to England, was signed, a 
hundred artificers arrived from England to go 
on with the works. Here, too, a somewhat cu- 
rious parallel presents itself—though we hope 
the result will be different—in the shiploads of 
** navvies,” which have left England to construct 
the railway in the Crimea. Even in the orders 
to general Don to evacuate the island, a linger- 
ing hope was expressed that their execution 
might, through the course of events, be ren- 
dered unnecessary ; and a similar feeling of in- 
decision prevailed at Walcheren. 

On the 26th of November, when the work of 
destruction was begun on the parapet of the 
sea-lines, six or seven hundred labourers con- 
tinued the works between Tor Vere and Arne- 
muiden. In the basin of Flushing three piers 
of the flood-gates were blown up; the strong 
bulwark on the east side was destroyed; but 
that on the west was left. The arsenals and 
magazines in the dockyard were burnt, but the 
land fortifications were in a much better state 
than when they were taken. The demolition, 
as far as it went, and the embarkation of the 
troops, the sick, and the matériel of every de- 
scription, occupied a month; and on the 23rd 
of December, 1809, the pestilential island of 
Walcheren was completely evacuated by the 
British forces. 

In the ensuing session of parliament, which 
was opened on the 23rd of January, 1810, very 
sharp debates occurred concerning the policy 
and conduct of this disastrous expedition. The 
opposition endeavoured to show that the blame 
of its failure rested upon ministers, and minis- 
ters alone. But, although the government was 
unquestionably and inexcusably blameable for 
the long delay which occurred in deciding upon 
the enterprise, and for appointing a military 
commander-in-chief quite incompetent to direct 
so great an undertaking, it is evident that it 
must have fully succeeded if lord Chatham had 
carried out the government plan of pushing up 
the Scheldt to Sandvliet with the pull of his 
army, leaving only a division of it to observe or 
invest Flushing. Colonel Fyers, the chief en- 
gineer officer of the expeditionary army, and 
general M‘Leod, commanding the artillery, 
stated in their evidence before parliament, that 
“supposing the army to have landed succes- 
sively at Sandvliet on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of 
ag thirty mortars might have been ready 
in battery to begin the bombardment of Ant- 


werp and its fleet on the evening of the 9th, or 
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morning of the 10th; and that both might have 
been destroyed, if they did not surrender.” 


condition. Whole streets were in ruins from 


| the fierce bombardment, and most of the 


The battering-train was most powerful, amount- | houses that were standing bore the marks of 


ing to seventy battering guns, and seventy-four 
mortars. According, also, to the celebrated 
French military writer, Jomini, there were 
only a few thousand troops and uational guards 
at Antwerp, all in a state of great alarm; the 
first reinforcement which arrived being the 
guards of the king of Holland, and troops of 
the line, to the number of five thousand, who 


did not reach till the 12th, and could not have | 


entered the city if the English had been be- 
fore it. 

After a lengthened investigation and debate 
in the House of Commons, ministers were de- 
clared not blameable upon the general policy of 
the expedition, by a majority of only 48, in a 
house of 502 members; and on the subsequent 

uestion of whether the protracted occupation 
of Walcheren by the British troops was blame- 
able, the majority fell to 23. Mr. Whitbread 
proposed to move for an address to the king, 
praying that the earl of Chatham might be re- 
moved from his Majesty’s councils; but this 
was prevented by the earl resigning his office as 
master-general of the ordnance, which he had 
continued to hold even when commander-in- 
chief of the Walcheren expedition. Everything, 
in short, connected with that enterprise was of 
amost painful nature. It caused a schism be- 
tween those two statesmen, lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning—the former secretary at war, 
and the latter minister for foreign aftairs—re- 
sulting in a duel between them, in which Mr. 
Canning received a severe wound in the thigh. 
The changes in the cabinet, which are transpir- 
ing at the time we write, and the debates in 
parliament connected with the state of affairs in 
the Crimea, bear a singular resemblance to the 
transactions that filled the columns of our news- 
papers some forty-five years ago. Let us trust 
that the resemblance between the Walcheren 
and the Sebastopol expeditions will here termi- 
nate, and that while the nation learns humility 
from the lesson, a brighter day is in store for 
it. 


Here ends, then, our history, if we may so | 


call it, of this national disaster; but before 
drawing our remarks to a close, a few personal 


recollections of the expedition may interest our | 


readers—removed as the event is from the 
present day by an interval of nearly half a 
century. 


I was (to drop the indirect form of speech) | 


quite a lad at the period, full of spirits, and it 
was the first time I had been out of England. 
I did not sail with the expedition, but joined 
the army after the fall of Flushing. Though 


80 many years have elapsed since that epoch, | 


all is as fresh in my memory as though it had 
occurred but lately ; and I have ever retained a 
most lively interest in that island, where, in the 
| midst of the dreadful misery that it was my lot to 
witness, I met with the greatest kindness from 


the worthy Dutch people, and saw a great deal | 


to admire and to interest me. 
I landed at Flushing towards the end of 
October. That town was in a most dilapidated 


| the crushing shot and shells, which had struck 
and damaged them. Many of those picturesque 

Dutch houses, the step-like plans. of which 
| fronted the street, had heavy cannon-shot im- 
| bedded in them, which had been bricked care- 

fully up in the repaired part, as lasting memen- 
_toes of the ravages of the short but fierce 
siege. 

The place, however, was full of life and 
| bustle. English officers and soldiers crowded 
| the ploughed-up streets; there were also 
| several coffee-houses and places of refreshment, 
|from what might be called a hotel down to 
grog-shope, where our sailors and soldiers, un- 
happily, delighted to congregate. Much amused 
| was I by the groups of sturdy Dutch sailors, 
/and stout, round-faced Dutch vrows I met 
| with on my way to a hostelry, where I was told 
| I might hear of a conveyance to Middelburg. 

If was very soon on my way to that place, 
| seated in a quaint carriage, very like those little 
| vehicles children used to have to amuse them, 
| Strait and stiff, with a sort of head to it, a 

fixture, projecting enough at the top to afford a 
| little shade to the passenger's face; the sides 
being painted exactly like the “ Dutch toys” 

just spoken of, and drawn by a pair of fat, 
| lnetniind horses, with very hollow backs. On 
| we trotted, at a very sober pace, under the 
| guidance of the Dutch driver, who was smoking 
| is pipe, the horses evidently perfectly aware of 
the speed that would best suit their phlegmatic 


| master and themselves, though it was not 
active enough for a light-hearted English lad, 
| who had been accustomed to gallop over all 
| sorts of places on his active English pony. 


I think the distance between Flushing and 


| Middelburg is six or seven miles. The road 
runs for the greater part by the side of the fine 
| deep canal, along which vessels of heavy 
| burthen can proceed to Middelburg from the 
'sea. About half-way, we stopped opposite to 
/aninn. Never did I see horses drink so deeply 
'as our sleek steeds did; they imbibed two 
large pailfuls each, after which they were re- 
aled with a profusion of raw carrots, broken 
‘into smallish pieces by the coachman, and 
mixed with lumps of black bread. How they 
luxuriated as - tossed the fresh mixture 
about in the trough with their moist muzzles, 
| and munched them composedly afterwards ! 

In due time we reached Middelburg. I will 
not attempt to give a lengthened description of 
it. Suffice it to say that it is a noble city. It 
has quite a Venetian aspect. Broad canals, 

bordered by fine trees and wide quays, and 
| spanned by frequent elegant bridges, flow 
through its principal streets. There are several 
| handsome squares and fine public buildings ; 
| the houses, too, of the numerous wealthy mer- 
| chants and others are very handsome and com- 
'modious; their interiors being adorned with 
great taste, and their walls hung with fine 
| paintings. The warehouses are vast, particu- 
arly those which then belonged to the Dutch 
| East India Company. Vessels from all parts of 
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the world, freighted with rich and varied pro- 
duce, were moored opposite the warehouses and 
counting-houses of the merchants, and reladen | 
for abroad at ihe same convenient spots. In| 
the busy streets were shops and magazines of 
all descriptions, well stocked with goods of ne- | 
cessity and luxury. 

At that onal, although all the above fea- 
tures were prominent, there was a deep gloom 
cast over them from the effect of the war, and 
the occupation of the city by a foreign force ; | 
and more than all through that fearful malady | 
which carried off daily so many victims. [| 
have already described the melancholy scenes | 
consequent upon the sad condition to which our | 

or troops were reduced, and will not here | 

well farther on them. 

Although I was, on reporting myself to my 
superior officer, immediately supplied with a 
billet, I, a mere youngster, and full of boyish 
romance, did not like the idea of intruding 
myself upon family privacy ; so, having brought 
a moderate supply of cash with me from Eng- 
land, I put the slip of paper into my pocket, 
and marched off to what I was told was one of 
the best hotels in the city. I remember it was 
kept by a Madame Schiffer, and was close to 
one of the fine large quays. I was soon in- 
stalled there, and took my meals in a spacious 
sort of coffee-room, which was crowded every 
evening with English officers, Dutch gentlemen, 
and so forth. There I remained until my cash 
was nearly spent. Many a wistful look did I 
cast, as my stock of money daily diminished, 
at the little strip of paper, my billet; and, at 
last, I did what the majority of my companions 
had wisely done at the first—I presented it at 
the address indicated in the document. 

The owner of the house upon which I was 
quartered was a candle-maker. The shop was 
remarkably clean and neat ; the candles being 
displayed in glass cases around it, according to 
their size and quality. The master was a man 
of about five and thirty, of middle height, 
spare form, and with a mild and most amiable 
expression of countenance. He generally wore 
a long black surtout, and his dark hair was 
smoothly combed over his forehead. He re- 
ceived me very kindly (indeed the Dutch could 
have had no particular sympathy for the 
French, who had occupied their country), asked 
me into his neat little parlour, at the back of 
the shop, and by means of a smattering of 
German, which I had attained from a master 
in England, signs, and so forth, I managed to 
make myself understood, when impressing 
upon him that I was anxious to cause him as 
little trouble or inconvenience as possible. He 
was a bachelor, and his house was kept by an 
old Dutch woman, with a very wrinkled face ; 
but its expression, also, was full of benevolence. 
Well, there I remained for the whole time I 
was at Middelburg. I was absent during the 
day generally ; I had my rations of provisions 
and fuel sent always to my worthy landlord, 
and I made a suitable arrangement with him to 
partake their evening meal with them when I 





wished. Never surely were kinder people than 
my landlord and his housekeeper. Whey made 


much of the young English lad ; and by degrees 
we managed to converse together quite at our 
ease. Many valuable and pleasant things did I 
hear and learn from my well-informed and 
well-educated host; and I always look back 
= real pleasure to that spring-time of my 


e. 

I was obliged to go out on duty very early 
every morning, before, indeed, it was well day- 
light, as the winter season advanced. Thick 
mists rose from the canals I had to pass by and 
traverse. One night, accordingly, the worthy 
old housekeeper took me to task for departin 
without taking my breakfast ; adding, that as 
did so, she had provided something for me, 
which I should find on my dressing-table, and 
that I was to drink a glassful of it every morn- 
ing before leaving the house. I found a stone- 
bottle and a wine-glass by the side of it, where 
she said. On smelling the contents I discovered 
that it was Hollands. I did not like the idea of 
taking a glass of Dutch gin before breakfast ; so 
I left the medicine just as it was the next morn- 
ing. At night the old housekeeper looked very 
seriously indeed at me, and appeared wroth that 
I had not taken her medicine. But her anger 
was only assumed ; she was really anxious about 
me, and she and her good master assured me 
that if I did not follow her prescription, I should 
certainly take the fever, and probably fall a vic- 
tim to it. They asked me if i hada mother. I 
told them I had, and that I loved her beyond 
description. They had struck the right chord; 
so they entreated me, for her dear sake, to do as 
they wished. I promised I would, and kept my 
word. The next morning, and every one after- 
wards, I took my small wine-glass of Hollands 
before I went out ; and I had not an hour’s ill- 
ness of any kind during the whole time I was in 
Walcheren. So purely medicinal was the ob- 
ject, and so s stil oa the circumstances, that 
my readers, | think, will say I did right in act- 
ing as I did. 

I have mentioned that my worthy landlord 
was a candle manufacturer. His little factory 
was in a separate building at the back of the 
house. On melting-days there was the usual 
odour consequent upon the operation—an odour 
which to most people is disagreeable. I do not 
know how it was, but it was not so to me. I 
think the amiable people under whose quiet 
roof it was my pol fortune to reside neutral- 
ized all disagreeables. And it is a curious fact 
that, down to the present day, whenever I hap- 
pen to be passing by a place where tallow-melt- 
ing is going on, i inhale the scent with a plea- 
sant feeling; it brings before me my excellent 
Middelburg host and his good housekeeper, 
their shop, their neat parlour, my bed-room up- 
stairs so snug and clean and comfortable, and 
the tranquil hours I passed with those kind 
people when I was quite a stripling. 

T could dwell long upon my reminiscences of 
Middelburg, but must bring this rapid sketch 
to a conclusion. The Dutch are proverbially 
clean in their dwellings. I remember one day 
calling on a superior officer who was quartered 
in one of the finest mansions in the city, the 
owner being a very rich merchant. The house 
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was at the extremity of one of the grand quays 
pordering the principal canal. When I arrived, 
a Dutch woman-servant was washing the spa- 
cious hall, paved with beautiful white marble, 
She had nearly completed her work, and was 
close to the open doorway. Upon my making a 
move to enter, she quickly called on me to stop ; 
and, springing up, she lifted me into her arms— 
I was a very slim-built fellow—and carried me, 
laughing—as I heartily did—across the shining 
hall, | deposited me, quite gently, in a room 
at the other end of it, where I was soon re- 


ceived by the officer upon whom I had called, | 


and who was highly amused at the practical con- 
firmation I had received of the popular impres- 
sion respecting Dutch cleanliness. 

To conclude, I took leave of my excellent 
| hosts with great regret when the island of 
| Walcheren was about to be finally evacuated 
by the British forces, It was, I think, on the | 


| tager’s child, which she rushed up to and pronounced 
| to be an “angelic little cherub; ” but our near-sighted 
| eyes could only perceive about as average a bread-and- 
| butter devouring little biped as ever plagued a mo- 
| ther; then she informed us that the view to the left 
| was “ grandly sublime,” though there was nothing to 
| elicit rapture beyond a broad common, fringed with a 
| plantation, barely relieved in the foreground with a 
ps yellow pond and still yellower goslings.— Eliza 
| Cook. 





ANECDOTE OF WHITFIELD. 
| “ Have you ever heard Mr. Whitfield preach ? ” said 


| Lady Huntingdon to some ladies who had called to 
| make her a morning visit. 

| I never have,” was the reply of all present. 

| wish you would hear him; he is to preach to- 
| morrow evening,” said the countess, ever anxious to 
| bring her friends within reach of the means of grace. 
“O, my lady,” said one, “of all preachers I ever 


|| last day of December that I embarked on board | heard of he is the most strange and unaccountable. 
| atransport in Flushing harbour, for England. | Among other preposterous things, he said that Jesus 


|| We remained at anchor during the greater part 
| of the night, and it was a grand though a 
| melancholy sight to see the arsenal of Flushing 
|| and the storehouses burning fiercely as they 
| did, having been set on fire when the embarka- 
|| tion of the British forces had been completed. 





THE HABIT OF EXAGGERATION. 


| Some people’s tongues are continually emulating the 
frog in the old fable, and always straining into an ox 
|| —a state of verbal inflation alike ridioulous and false. 


Christ was so willing to receive sinners, that he did not 
object to receiving even the devil’s castaways. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing since you were born ? ” 

“The expression is indeed a singular one. I do not 
remember ever hearing it used; but as Mr. Whitfield 
is near the house, we will call him in, and let him 
answer for himself.” 

Mr. Whitfield being sent for, entered the drawing- 
room, Lady Huntingdon informed him of the charge 
which had been brought against him, and left him to 
defend himself. 

“ T must certainly, my lady,” said he, “ plead guilty 
to the charge. Whether I did right or not, your lady- 
ship shall judge from the following circumstances.” 

He then proceeded to relate the following incident. 





| There are those who never experience a moderate and | About half an hour before he was summoned to the 
occasional degree of pain, but they speak of it as a | drawing-room, a poor, miserable, aged female had 
| “splitting” head-ache, an “awful” spasm, or “dread- | called, and requested to speak with him. She stated 
ful” torture. If they meet with a slight incision of | to him that on passing the chapel where he was 
the skin, they have “cut their finger to the bone ;” | preaching, curiosity led her to do what she was never 
the application of a mustard poultice for five minutes | in the habit of doing—to enter the chapel. She heard 
never fails to “flay them alive;” a common cold is | him make use of the expression imputed to him by the 








mentioned seriously “as a most violent influenza ;” 
and a week or two of fever is recorded as a “severe 
| and frightful illness”” The “superlative” is the 
reigning mood with them ; skim milk becomes Devon- 
shire cream, and small beer Guiness’s stout ; “superb ” 
“exquisite,” “wonderful,” “glorious,” “horrible,” 
“tremendous,” “ delicious,” “charming,” “ beautiful,” 
“terrific,” “ astonishing,” and such extreme adjectives, 
teem on their lips as plentifully as conjunctions, and 


we often wonder, while gauging the narrow calibre of | 


brain, whence the big torrent issues—how such large 
furniture could be found in such a small house. Let 
those people repeat: a story or circumstance, and you 
can hardly detect the original; they see everything 
through a magnifying glass and kaleidoscope blended. 
Talk of painting in veritable colours, the foreground 
and outlines, often given in mere words, beat the 
pre-Raphaelites by notches; a Dutch garden all 
tulips and peacocks, or a summer sunset all purple and 
gold, are soft and unimposing compared to the limning 
power of one of these fluent sign-painters. 

We once kept an account for a lady during a three 
miles’ walk through rather sandy lanes, who declared 


herself “half dead” with fatigue every few minutes; | 
and we found that she had died exactly eleven times and | 


a half at the end of the journey, when she swallowed 


cider and sandwiches in a most vital fashion, consider- | 


ing her multiplied state of demise. We met a cot- 


| lady. It made a deep impression upon her heart, and 
| led her to come to him, and tell him that she had 
spent so many years in the devil’s service that she could 
with truth be called one of his castaways. She wanted 
| to know if he thought Jesus Christ would receive her, 
| “JT assured her,” said Whitfield, “that there was not 
a doubt of it, if she was but willing to go to him.” 

We are not informed what impression the statement 
made upon Lady Huntingdon’s visitors, but it is de- 
lightful to know that the poor castaway was willing 
to go to Christ, and that he did receive her. Her sub- 
sequent life left a satisfactory testimony that she was 
received, renewed, and sanctified by Him whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin. 

A pious American divine once said, “ Now I believe 
the Lord can convert anybody. I didn’t use to.” 

“ What has changed your opinion ? ” 

‘‘T have seen a man converted whom I had long 
regarded as given over to hardness of heart. God has 
evidently converted him. I shall never despair of 
any sinner again.” 

We must not dishonour God by doubting his power 
or his willingness to save. We must not forget that 
this man receiveth sinners and eateth with them. We 
must not forget that he came to seek and to save 
those that are lost. Let us not cease to make efforts 
for the salvation of the vilest sinners—V. ¥. Hvan- 
| gelist. 
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LORD ASHBURTON’S COUNSELS TO SCHOOL- 
MASTERS.* 


Ovr barbarian forefathers, without knowledge of the past, 
without conjecture as to the future, felt themselves to be 
mere puppets in the hands of an unseen, invisible Power, 
whose auger could only be appeased by mortification and 
sacrifice. “Chey fell down in their helplessness, and wor- 
shipped the elements as his servants ; they sought in vain 
for some mediator to interpret his will and avert his wrath. 
This was the age of wild superstitions, of augurs and 
soothsayers, of false gods and false prophets. The revealed 
word of God raised the soul of man from these depths of 
doubt and darkness, and bade him trust in a Supreme 
Being, who, at the same time that he was all powerful, 
was all just and all merciful. But the intellect of man, 
liberated from its terrors, elated by its petty triumphs 
over nature, thought that with a little more knowledge we 
might discover the elixir of eternal life; with a little more 
knowledge we might transmute clay into gold; with a 
little more knowledge we might set aside the order of the 
universe, and create perpetual motion. Man, we thought, 
was progressing to a state of perfection. All error was to 
be traced to superstition, all social evils were to be at- 
tributed to the adverse interests of former governors ; these 
were the days when food was to be made cheap at Paris 
by ordinance, and dear in England by corn laws, when 
bribery was to be put down by act of parliament, when 
religion was enforced by the stake, when forestallers and 
regraters were punished as criminals, when it was sought 
by strikes to keep up wages, as 500 years before it had been 
sought by law to keep them down. Such was the second 
era of man’s history. “As the sun openeth and revealeth 
the terrestrial globe, but obscureth and concealeth the 
celestial,” so did knowledge at its first advent “ discover 
natural things, but darken and shut out divine.” But our 
eyes are no longer dazzled by the glitter of a vain philo- 
sophy; we have proved it, and found it wanting. The 
doctrine which we now acknowledge in word, but not 
always in deed, is a far different doctrine, and this it is 
which I am anxious to fix in your minds as the doctrine 
which should guide you in the interpretation of nature, in 
your investigations of nature, in all your dealings with 
nature—the doctrine, namely, that God has not left the 
world at the mercy of poor fallible man, that he has not 
committed to the passing caprices of despots or the fitful 
conceits of philosophers, the enduring interests of his 
creatures—that we have some better security against 
famine than acts of parliament or ordinances of emperors, 
some better security against ruinous wages than strikes of 
operatives, some better hope for the due cultivation of the 
infant mind than the fancies of theorists. The world rolls 
on, and has rolled on according to immutable laws, while 
empty-minded men are buzzing on the wheel. There is 
just so much power permitted to us as is necessary to 
afford a field for the talents committed to our charge, but 
we cannot so act as to add or diminish one atom of the 
earth’s structure; we cannot so think as to originate one 
new idea beyond the field of sense and consciousness. 

our boasted power over matter consists in changing its 
place, All our power over the minds of others consists in 
presenting certain outward signs to their senses, and the 
apprehension and assimilation of. the ideas indicated by 
those signs are as independent of our agency as is the 
growth of the seed after the sower has lodged it in the 
furrow. Now, if this be true, how should we proceed in 
the investigation of nature P—how in the interpretation of 
nature to our disciples? I cannot better explain in what 
spirit nature should be interpreted than by giving you a 
quotation from a late address on “ Common Things :”— 

“ If you want further evidence of the evils of ignorance 
on this subject, look at what is now taking place at Pres- 
ton: employers and operatives are there contending for 
mastery, under the fatal delusion that it will be given to 
the victor to fix hereafter for his advantage, according to 
the free dictates of his own will, the future remuneration 
of labour. They have persuaded themselves that God has 
so organised society as to leave the rate of wages to be 





* Abridged from his lordship’s letter to the Metropolitan 
Church Schooimasters’ Association. 











decided by scramble between contending classes. They 
deem it consistent with his wisdom that he should 
introduce a certain element of discord there, where he 
seeks to maintain harmony and peace. They think it 
consistent with his justice that he should permit either 
masters or men to fix that at the suggestion of caprice, 
prejudice, or interest, upon which the well-being of the 
masses and the progress of mankind in wealth and 
civilisation must ultimately depend. 

“ As an illustration of this question, take a leaf out of the 
history of Ireland. ‘The labourers there were living on 
starvation wages, not on account of the tyranny of capital, 
but for the want of capital to givethem work. Thousands 
were ready to give their labour with thankfulness, at a 
trifling advance of pay. Tempted by the hope of gain, a 
manufacturer transferred his mills and machinery to this 
site of cheap labour. He succeeded himself, for he sold 
his goods as dear as Manchester made goods, and he 
retained as profit not only the same profit as that with 
which the Manchester man was satisfied, but the entire 
difference between the Manchester and Irish rate of wages, 
His workmen also were benefited, but, as is most evident, 
in a far slighter degree. The division of profits, therefore, 
was unequal. This inequality was permissible, indeed, for 
a time: it was necessary that it should exist for a time, in 
order to attract capital to Ireland; but it would have been 
inequitable that such an inequality should have continued 
permanent. It was abhorrent to God’s laws of the 
universe. Natural influences were at once called into 
Operation to interpose and redress it, and they would have 
redressed it if the ignorant impatience of man, blind to the 
counsels of God, had not broken in with its strikes and 
intimidation, ruined the manufacturer, and restored the 
Trish workmen to their old state of starvation. 

“ But let us see now how God’s laws would have worked. 
Allured by the prospect of equal profits, other manufac- 
turers would soon have followed the first adventurer. 
New mills would have required new hands, and the 
transfer of capital to Ireland would have continued at a 
rate proportioned to the advantage to be gained from it, 
until the wages there had been raised to an equality with 
the wages in England. This is no peculiar case: we must 
not suppose that God’s laws work only in Ireland, that 
they are inoperative at Preston. I believe that last year, 
as in all times of prosperity, the level of the master’s 
profits at Preston and at Wigan were rising above the 
appropriate rate; or, in other words, above the height at 
which nature would permit them to remain. I conclude 
that such was the case, not from the use of any private or 
public documents, but from the rapid increase of mills and 
machinery. I saw that natural causes were in operation 
to redress the inequality ; and just as the traveller infers 
the existence of crime in a country from the sight of a 
gallows, so I inferred that the master had too large a share 
of profits. because I saw the. hand of God at work to 
diminish those profits. God does not work as men do, by 
violence and coercion. He does not convulse society by 
his renovations and reparatory measures; he acts by the 
infallible but peaceable influences of self-interest, arising 
out of the very evils to be redressed. The inordinate 
profits of the masters were causing the rapid erection of 
new mills, of new machinery; more hands would have 
been required to work them, and more hands are only to 
be obtained at increased wages. 

* But all this is now at an end. Who will build mills, 
to be worked how and when it may please a trades’ union 
committee to dictate? The power-loom manufacturer 
must divide higher profits—that is to say, he must neces- 
sarily receive a higher share in the division of the profits 
with his men than other capitalists receive, in order to 
insure him against such disasters as this, The men are 
therefore actually busy in raising the master’s share to the 
diminution of their own. Add to this, that they are 
driving the capital into other employments, which would 
have come in to compete for their services and raise their 
wages, . 

“Let us, then, put on a more humble and a more Chris- 
tian spirit; let us study the successive developments of 
the several incentives to exertion, the order in which 
the faculties unfold their strength; let us preserve each 
and all in their appointed proportions; so shall we pro- 
duce a well-balanced, well-conditioned mind.” 









































